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Union Losses Are Light in Agreement ‘‘Escape Period”’ 


Union members have not used “escape periods” ordered by the National War Labor 
Board upon renewal or renegotiation of maintenance-of-membership agreements. In the 
majority of cases resignations represented less than 1 percent of total union strength in 
the plant—in none over 6 percent. 

Resignations apparently were due to individual personal grievances; only one case 
was prompted by organizing efforts of a rival union. 

In two-thirds of the cases studied—twhere the original award did not provide for 
check-off—the Board's directive order renewing maintenance of membership required 
members delinquent in dues under the old contract to pay back dues before resignation. 

Despite small membership losses, union officials almost unanimously objected to an 
“escape period”’—particularly on renewal of a maintenance-of-membership contract. 
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Sees Need for State Labor Legislation 


Unless the States enact decent labor laws and 
vigorously enforce them the Federal Government 
will be “pressured”? to extend its authority, 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins told the dele- 
gates to the Eleventh National Conference on 
Labor Legislation. Addressing labor commis- 
sioners and representatives of organized labor from 
42 States, she said she has consistently supported 
the limitation of Federal regulation but that she 
was impelled to give State labor commissioners ‘‘a 
friendly but solemn warning that unless State’s 
rights are matched with State responsibility for 
decent labor laws and for vigorous enforcement, 
pressures upon the Federal Government will grow 
‘for further extension of Federal authority.” 

Miss Perkins reviewed the progress of State 
labor legislation within the past 10 years and ex- 
pressed the hope that the Federal Government 
would not have to take on “activities which it has 
been shown the States can perform well.” 

“That is why this conference is so important,” 
she said. ‘It offers supreme opportunity to test 
the legislative and administrative experience of 
other States and to determine what is best for 
your own State in the light of your own economy 
and needs.” 

Miss Perkins declared that the war has focused 
attention on employment of the physically handi- 
capped and that in recent years many employers 
have refused to hire physically impaired workers 
for fear of increased workmen’s compensation 
costs in the event of subsequent injury. 

“At best this is a penny-wise and pound-foolish 
policy,” she said. ‘The cost of not employing 
these people will be far greater than any possible 
saving in workmen’s compensation. It will be 
paid out in taxes to provide relief for these people 
who actually have a full-earning capacity.” 

She reported that 20 States have second-injury 
funds or equivalent arrangements and expressed 
the hope that the 28 other States will give early 
consideration to the provision to second-injury 
funds. 

“Various functions relating to labor matters 
now scattered through many agencies of the 
Government, should be consolidated in the U. S. 
Department of Labor after the war,” she said, 
‘including those of the Employment Service and 
the Apprenticeship and Occupational Training 
Service of the War Manpower Commission and 
the Labor Planning for Production program of the 
War Production Board.” 

“Fixing of wages and prices should be abandoned 


as soon as possible and the various activities of 
the Government in prevention of industrial dis- 
putes or their settlement should be permanently 
attached to the Department of Labor, including 
the functions of the War Labor Board, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and the Labor 
Division of the War Production Board. Adult 
education, insofar as it affects working people, 
should be lodged in the Labor Department and a 
strong working conditions service should be de- 
veloped there.” 

Since the first national conference on labor 
legislation was called by Secretary Perkins 11 
years ago the following advances have been 
made in the interest of wage earners: 

Minimum-wage laws are now functioning in 
26 States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
District of Columbia—compared to only 7 laws 
in operation in 1933. 

Thirteen States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico have raised to 16 years the minimum age 
for children in some employments. 

In 1933, 9 States, the District of Columbia and 
Puerto Rico limited women’s hours in some occu- 
pations, at least, to 48 a week. Now, 14 addi- 
tional States and Alaska have adopted this 
maximum. Arkansas and Hawaii have enacted 
a basic 48-hour week with time and one-half for 
overtime. A number of States have enacted 
legislation allowing hours in excess of 48 during 
the war period. 

Ten States and Hawaii have given the labor 
departments power to assist wage claimants in 
collecting back wages owed them by employers. 

Eight States have adopted laws regulating the 
use of industrial home work and authorizing its 
prohibition. 

Fifteen States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the District of Columbia, have either estab- 
lished new departments of labor or strengthened 
and enlarged existing agencies to enforce labor 
laws. 

In 1933 there were still four States without 
any kind of workmen’s compensation law 
today, there is but one. 

In 1933, only 11 States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the District of Columbia offered some degree 
of protection for occupational disease victims. 
Today the laws of 27 States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia 
compensate for occupational diseases. More than 
half of these provide general coverage for occu- 


.._pational diseases. 
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President Roosevelt Praises Conference Work 


President Roosevelt sent the following message to 
the Eleventh National Conference on Labor Legis- 
lation: 

“Entering our fourth winter of war, this Nation 
is fortified by the determination of our people to 
see the job through to victory on the battle front 
and on the production front. We all know that 
our first responsibility is to produce the goods, 
enough and on time. 

‘“‘As a free people it is also our responsibility to 
strengthen the democratic foundations of our 
civilian life at the same time we fight a global war. 
Your annual conference on labor legislation is a 
demonstration of the strategy of a free people 


facing that responsibility by discussing their 
common problems, defining their goals, and de- 
ciding on a course of action. 

“These conferences, inaugurated by the Secre- 
tary of Labor eleven years ago, have done much 
to raise labor standards by bringing together the 
state and federal governments to work out prac- 
tical programs in the interest of labor, manage- 
ment and the public. This has been one of the 
outstanding accomplishments of the last decade 
for the well-being of millions of wage earners. 

“Accept my best wishes for your conference.” 


(Signed) Franxuin D. RoosEve tr. 


Reconversion No Problem in Buffalo Area 


Reconversion to peacetime production can be 
accomplished with little or no delay by war 
manufacturing industries in the Buffalo, N. Y., 
area, according to reports made by them to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The study, covering 
40 firms which provide approximately half of all 
factory jobs in the area, showed that: 


“More than half of the plants can resume 
civilian production immediately, inasmuch as their 
war products are substantially the same as their 
peacetime items. About three-fourths of the 
plants can schedule civilian production following 
relatively small decreases in war orders. Only 
about one-fifth will have to do considerable 
retooling. Some of the largest employers are in 
this group. Even where retooling may take from 
6 to 9 months, partial production can continue in 
some instances. The principal delay in providing 
employment may arise from market deficiencies 
rather than technical reconversion problems in the 
case of many firms. It is clear that 8 companies 
supplying the automobile industry must await new 
car production before resuming full operations. 

“Most companies prefer that war orders be 
reduced gradually. Civilian production could 
then be resumed in an orderly manner, and neces- 
sary layoffs during reconversion would be fewer. 
Only one company plans to retain a 48-hour 
schedule after the war. Those with subcontrac- 
tors will cushion the impact by curtailing or 
eliminating outside work. Only two plants will 
continue their present proportion of subcontract- 
ing after the war. 

“More than a third of the companies have 
formulated marketing plans or completed designs 
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for civilian products. Six are planning entirely 
new products, and in no case will prewar items 
be entirely supplanted. Only a few plants need 
additional plant space to carry on peacetime pro- 
duction. About half need new machinery or 
equipment, and six companies are definitely in- 
terested in purchasing Government-owned equip- 
ment now in use. 

“Nearly all companies expect production costs 
to be below present levels but higher than during 
1940. It is believed that wage rates will remain 
at or near wartime figures but that overtime pay- 
ments will decline. Wartime increases in material 
prices are considered less important than increased 
labor costs. At the same time, a number of 
technological improvements developed during the 
war which will partially offset higher labor costs 
are reported. Better alloys, improved welding 
techniques, electronic testing devices, and im 
proved press techniques are cited as examples. 

“About half of the companies anticipate the 
same volume of business as before the war, some 
expect moderate gains, and only a few foresee 
substantial increases. The outlook for several 
plants constructed during the war is doubtful. 

“The transportation, machinery, metal, elec- 
trical, and chemical industries including the 
surveyed firms employed 74,000 workers in 1939. 
If the 35 companies which would hazard estimates 
of future employment are taken as representative, 
these same industries may be expected to provide 
about 96,000 jobs after the war. This is a sub- 
stantial increase from the prewar level. It is 
26,000 under the goal of 122,000 jobs in these 
same industries estimated by the Niagara Frontier 
Post-War Planning Council for full employment. 








“Women now constitute about one-third of the 
factory labor force, but after the war the propor- 
tion is expected to return to approximately the 
prewar level of 11 percent. Plants which did not 
use women before the war will generally not 
retain them afterward. Many women are ex- 
pected to leave the labor market voluntarily. 
Others will be displaced by returning veterans or 
laid off in accordance with company and union 
seniority agreements. 

“All companies are planning to re-employ men 
now with the armed services. Some firms intend 
to go beyond legal requirements in giving veterans 
special training, relaxing seniority rules, and mak- 
ing special placement efforts, but there will be 
many problems. In five plants, the number of 
service men formerly employed exceeds total 
prewar employment. Some jobs have been held 
by as many as seven men later inducted.” 





The firms surveyed are unanimous in recom- 
mending substantial advance notice of contract 
reductions to permit proper warning to workers 
and suppliers, eliminate wastage of materials in 
process, and allow adequate planning for con- 
version. All agree that quick settlement of 
financial claims is essential; those with subcon- 
tracts are especially concerned over possible 
delays. Prompt removal of unusable Govern- 
ment-owned equipment and materials is urged, 
but only one-fifth of the firms will be faced with 
such problems. Rapid but orderly removal of 
price, rationing, material, and manpower controls 
is recommended. Union representatives in the 
area urge planning to insure full employment, 
including use of industry’s tax refunds to meet 
this objective, and unemployment insurance pro- 
grams adequate to meet interim needs. They 
also suggest credits to foreign nations to aid 
United States heavy industry. 


Colleges To Make Safety Training Permanent 


In order to consolidate gains made in industrial 
safety engineering education under the war pro- 
gram of the United States Department of Labor, 
the following colleges of engineering have decided 
to grant safety a permanent place in their curricula. 

Maine, New Hampshire, Northeastern, New 
York University, Rutgers, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, University of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
State, Oklahoma, North Carolina State, Ohio 
State, Purdue, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
University of Alabama, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Georgia Tech, Southern Methodist, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Texas A & M, University of 
Washington, Stanford, Oregon State, University 
of Colorado, Michigan State and Minnesota. 

“Safety engineering has been established as a 
subject for college teaching,” Secretary Perkins 
said, ‘‘and there is no reason why the safety man 
of the future should be thrown back upon experi- 
ence as the only available teacher. The basic 
fundamentals and practical techniques of safety 
have been developed over 30 years of organized 
safety effort. The War Safety Training Program 
of the U. S. Department of Labor and the U. S. 
Office of Education has proven that these can be 
adapted for college classroom use. The practical] 
nature of formal training is witnessed by the bene- 


fits accruing from the more than 70,000 safety 
trained production supervisors who have com- 
pleted the training since July 1941. 

“The cooperating colleges are basing their plans 
upon a program devised by the National Com- 
mittee on Safety Engineering Education in Col- 
leges, a development of the Department of Labor’s 
emergency safety program. They are being as- 
sisted by staff safety consultants of the Depart- 
ment. The immediate objective is the integration 
of safety into undergraduate curricula, so that 
future engineering graduates will be grounded in 
the fundamentals of safety and take into account 
operating hazards in designing machines or laying 
out production processes. At a later date some 
engineering schools will establish safety extension 
courses, similar to those offered under the war 
program, and a selected number will institute 
special postgraduate courses. 

“The benefits of the program will accrue in the 
form of more efficient, lower-cost production, and 
in a reduction of the toll of work injuries which 
each year deprive the United States of the services 
of thousands of her workers, adding millions of 
dollars to consumers’ bills, and inflicting heavy 
monetary loss on workers and management.”’ 
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Employment of Women in the War Period 


Nearly 16% million women were employed in 
the United States last March compared with a 
little more than 12 million in December 1941, just 
before Pearl Harbor. Over 10 million of these 
women were in the labor force in both periods, 
and more than 8 million were doing the same 
type of work at both dates. In the lapse of more 
than 2 years, over 2 million women had left the 
labor force. This meant that more than 6% mil- 
lion women had entered the labor force since the 
war began, showing the extent of the response 
women have made to the recurring calls for more 
production. Many of these may have been em- 
ployed at some time, though not in December 1941. 

These figures are estimates based on a special 
inquiry made by the Bureau of the Census in 
connection with its monthly survey of civilian 
employment, at the request of the Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor, by whom the statistics were analyzed. 

Women have always worked, and their propor- 
tion in this country’s labor force has grown steadily 
in normal times from 17 percent in 1890 to 24 
percent in1940. In the spring of 1944 they were 
practically a third of all employed persons. In 
spite of the enormous increase, the replies showed 
a considerable stability of women’s employment. 
Sixty percent of those at work in March 1944 had 
been employed also in December 1941. Of those 
working before Pearl-Harbor, more than 80 per- 
cent were still at work at the 1944 date. 

The sample indicates the activity status at each 
date of more than 52 million women. Of these, 
32 percent were in the labor force, 55 percent home 
houseworkers, and almost 8 percent in school in 
March 1944. In December 1941, 24 percent 
were in the labor force, with only a very ow un- 
employed; 57 percent were home houseworkers; 
and more than 13 percent probably were in school. 
About 64 percent of the woman population were 
not in the labor force at either date. The great 
majority of these were home houseworkers in 
both periods, and a large number students. 

Most of the women employed in both periods— 
85 percent—were in the same occupation in March 
1944 as formerly. This was true of even larger 
proportions of the professional and semipro- 
fessional workers, of farm workers, and of the 
domestic-service group. About 84 percent of all 
were in the same industry group as eae 

Nearly a million and a half of the women em- 

loyed Both in December 1941 and March 1944 
had changed their occupation. Over half of those 
who left service occupations-and clerical work, 
and more than 40 percent of those who had been 
professional workers, became wage earners in 
manufacturing. Practically half or more of those 
leaving sales, manufacturing, and the proprietary 
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roups went into clerical occupations. Of those 
eaving the farm, 60 percent became domestic 
servants. 

While single women predominated in the group 
who were in the labor force in both periods, 
30 percent were married with husbands present, 
11 percent married but with husbands absent, 
and about 16 percent were widowed or divorced. 
More than a fourth were 45 or older, more than 
half at least 35. 

Of the new workers reported, more than half 
had been home houseworkers, and a third had been 
attending school. They were a relatively young 
group, more than a fourth being under 20, nearly 
a half under 25. Not far from half—44 percent- 
were single, more than a third married with 
husband present. 

It is not surprising that these new workers 
constituted 43 percent of all women in manufactur- 
ing in the spring of 1944, and almost exactly 
half of those in the major war manufacturing in- 
dustries: Metal products, chemicals, and rubber. 
They were 44 percent of the women in trade and 
39 percent of those in transportation, communica- 
tion, and public utilities. 

Women leaving the labor force since Pearl Har- 
bor were relatively older than the new workers, 
more than a fifth being 45 or older, and almost 
two-fifths 35 or more. The great majority were 
at home, presumably doing their own housework. 
More than three-fifths were married with husbands 
at home. 

There has been a decided shift in the importance 
to women of certain occupational groups since 
1940. Manufacturing and clerical occupations 
now account for much larger proportions than in 
1940, while the domestic-service and professional 
occupations have a smaller share than before. 

Between 1940 and 1944, employment of women 
in the manufacturing industries now producing 
the munitions of war—machinery, metal prod- 
ucts, and the like—had risen by more than 400 
percent, that in transportation, communication, 
and public utilities by nearly 100 percent. These 
are industry groups that have drawn in many 
women to replacemen. The only decline was in the 
domestic, personal, and recreation services group. 

Of the single women, 57 percent had been in the 
labor force at one date or the other, but this was 
true of only 24 percent of those married with 
husbands present. For the first time in the 
country’s history somewhat more married than 
single women were employed, resulting to a con- 
siderable extent from an increase of more than 2 
million since 1940 in the total number of married 
women in the population. There was little 
difference in the stability of employment of single 
and married women. 








Employment and Pay Rolls 


The total number of employees in nonagricul- 
tural establishments was 38,481,000 in October, a 
decline of 110,000 over the month, and about 
1,300,000 over the year. All but one major 
industry division contributed to the decline over 
the month—employment in the trade division 
increased seasonally reflecting the large volume of 
retail sales. 


MANUFACTURING 


Wage-earner employment in all manufacturing 
industries totaled 12,660,000 in October as com- 
pared with 12,802,000 in the previous month, and 
13,965,000 a year ago. Both the durable and 
nondurable goods groups reported an over-all 
decline since October 1943. Only the food and 
petroleum groups of the nondurable goods group 
increased employment. This, however, amounted 
to less than 10,000 employees in each case. 

Sizeable declines in wage-earner employment 
from September to October were reported by 
several industries in the durable goods group. 
Further production curtailment in the war indus- 
tries and a greater than seasonal decrease in the 
lumber group accounted for the over-all decline of 
110,000 wage earners. 


A seasonal decrease in the canning industry of 
the food group was the primary reason for the 
decline of 32,000 wage earners in the nondurable 
goods group. 

Hourly earnings for September increased 1% 
percent over August, reflecting premium payments 
for time worked on Labor Day. Each major 
manufacturing group reported increased earnings. 
The largest percentage increase was reported by 
the apparel group, reflecting the usual seasonal 
increase in production. 

Weekly earnings in manufacturing industries 
have increased $1.86 since September 1943, re- 
flecting both a slightly longer workweek and an 
increase in hourly earnings. 


NONMANUFACTURING 


Average weekly earnings in bituminous coal 
mining amounted to $50.95 in September, $3.50 
more than in anthracite mining. Bituminous coal 
miners, however, worked 2 hours longer than 
anthracite miners. The earnings in both indus- 
tries reflect premium payments for work done on 
Labor Day. 


Estimated number of wage earners and average weekly earnings in manufacturing industries by major industry groups 


[Adjusted to Bureau of Employment Security final data for 1941 and preliminary data for the second quarter of 1942} 


Industry group 
October ! 


Estimated number of wage earners 
(thousands) 


Average weekly earnings 





September October September August September 
1044 1943 1944 M44 1943 

12, 802 13, 965 $46. 25 $45. 86 $44. 39 
7, 570 &, 389 52.18 51. 82 61.01 
1, 647 1, 731 51. 24 50. 25 49. 14 
711 734 45. 46 47.75 46.47 
1, 137 1, 255 54. 44 54.15 53. 22 
1, 948 2, 324 60. 85 60. 32 58. 8S 
676 751 | 55. 96 56, 92 58. 43 
369 422 48.77 | 48. 69 8.75 
423 403 34.89 35. 78 33. 41 
333 359 $6. 58 36. 70 $3. 5S 
326 350 $9. 65 39. 35 37. 02 

5, 232 5, 57¢ 7. 67 37.15 34.73 
1, 077 1, 187 30. 09 29. 73 27. 68 
763 825 31.77 30. 44 27. 86 
303 314 34. 05 33. 16 29. OY 
1, 097 1,045 37.71 37.95 34. 6S 
82 | 8y 31. 43 30. 27 27. 67 
296 313 39. 67 | 39. 10 36.17 
325 336 5. 60 | 44. 43 41.73 
595 740 | 44. 03 43. 82 12.73 
134 126 55. 67 55.27 | 52. 44 
191 195 50. 99 | 50. 24 47.46 
369 406 } 44.17 43. 10 £1. 36) 
67.5 | 69. 6 47.45 4%. 21 43.73 
348 373 50. 95 52 | 45. 96 
72.7 93.8 44.75 44. 99 44.72 
26.4 | 31.7 42. 37 42.88 | 42. 42 
22.5 $1.0 45, 88 45. 53 46. 96 
15.0 18.5 46. 58 46. 90 44. 4 
5.6 6.3 41. 68 43.41 41.73 

$4.2 6.0 49. 11 49. 32 46. 69 

21 =| 207 49. 06 48. 66 5.41 
230 | 229 48. 26 48. 53 44.77 
352 351 | 22. 89 22. 72 20. 87 
241 29 =| 27.72 17.17 24. 67 
79.9 81.0 31.70 30. 62 29. 20 
407 408 | 39.41 | 38. 33 36. 92 








1944 
ALL MANUFACTURING 12, 660 
Durable goods 7, 460 
Iron and steel and their products 1, 633 
Electrical machinery a 701 
Machinery, except electrical 1, 127 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles 1, 913 
Automobiles | 662 
Nonferrous metals and their products 365 
Lumber and timber basic products | 408 
Furniture and finished lumber products | 330 
Stone, clay, and glass products... | 321 
Nondurable goods A | 5, 200 
Textile mill products and other fiber manufactures | 1,072 
Apparel and other finished textile products | 766 
Leather and leather products 303 
Food__.. c | 1,053 
Tobacco manufactures | 83 
Paper and allied products... } 298 
Printing, publishing, and allied products | 330 
Chemicals and allied products 604 
Products of petroleum and coal | 133 
Rubber products tend | 189 
Miscellaneous industries. -_.. | 369 
Selected Manufacturing Industries | 
Anthracite mining 9 66.7 
Bituminous coal mining ‘i 343 
Metalliferous mining : 70.0 
Iron 25.0 
Copper... 21.8 
Lead and zine... 14.7 
Gold and silver... __. | 5.4 
Miscellaneous -- 3.1 
Electric light and power ? | 201 
Street railways and busses ? | 229 
Hotels (year-round) ?. | 353 
Power laundries | 243 
Dyeing and cleaning 81.5 
Telephone ?. 401 


‘oe Preliminary. 


? Includes salaried personnel, 
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Public Employment 


Regular Federal.—Employment in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government delined 23,000 
to a total of 3,271,000 in October 1944. An 
increase of approximately 2,000 occurred in the 
Post Office Department, but declines of 12,000 
and 6,000 occurred in the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and smaller declines in a number of the 
other agencies. Employment outside the con- 
tinental limits of the United States showed an 
increase of 5,000 in war agencies but remained 
practically the same (16,000) in other agencies. 

In the Washington metropolitan area employ- 
ment declined 5,500 in October 1944 to a total of 
259,000. This was 29,000 below the peak in 
March 1943 and 64,000 above the level in Novem- 
ber 1941. Three of every 5 persons on full-time 
jobs in October 1944 were women. 

Although total employment in Government 
corporations showed slight change between Sep- 
tember and October 1944, The Panama Railroad 
Company expanded its activities, while employ- 
ment in the Federal Reserve Banks and banks of 
the Farm Credit Administration declined. 

Shipbuilding and repair —Employment on the 
Federal Shipbuilding program declined 23,000 in 
October 1944 to a total of 1,477,000. Half the 
decline occurred in the North Atlantic region; the 
other half was distributed throughout the other 
regions. Pay rolls did not show proportionate 
changes because of the fact that in many of the 
shipyards, 5 workweeks ended during October, 
instead of the usual 4. 


Employment and pay rolls in regular Federal Services and 
in Government cor porations, October 19 we 


{In thousands] 


Service Employment Pay rolls 
Total 3, 315.8 $708, 105 
Executive ! 3, 270.5 700, 237 
War agencies 2, 426.8 | 531, 662 
Continental United States 2, 053. 0 () 
Outside continental United States 373.8 (2) 
Other agencies 843.7 168, 575 
Continental United States 827.9 () 
Outside continental United States 15.8 (?) 
Judicial 2.6 755 
Legislative 6.2 1, 522 
Government corporations ® 36.5 5, 591 


1 Includes employees in United States navy yards who are also included 
under shipbuilding and employes on force-account construction who are also 
included under construction projects. Pay rolls are estimated. 

2 Data not available 

4’ Employees of Government corporations are paid out of revenue from 
operations and not out of Treasury funds. 

Construction employment.—Employment on Fed- 
erally financed projects constituted 55 percent of 
the total site employment of 913,000 in October 
1943, but a decline of 289,000 owing to the com- 
pletion of war facilities, brought it to 35 percent 
of the 609,000 total in October 1944. Site em- 
ployment on non-Federal projects on the other 
hand, showed little change from October 1943 to 
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October 1944 from its approximately 400,000 level. 
There was a marked shift, however, from resi- 
dential to nonresidential building projects. 


Total employment and pay rolls in United States navy yards 
and private shipyards, within continental United States, 
October 1944 

{In thousands] 


Shipbuilding 





Employment Pay rolls 

All regions 1, 476.9 $432, 616 

United States navy yards ? 320. 7 90, 406 

Private shipyards 1, 156. 2 342, 210 
North Atlantic 427.9 LM, 235 
South Atlantic 130. 0 35, 231 
Gulf 195.7 57, 066 
Pacific 510.4 150, 740 
Great Lakes M_& 17, 324 
Inland . 58.1 15, 120 

! Preliminary. 


? Includes all navy yards within continental United States constructing 

or repairing ships, including the Curtis Bay (Md.) Coast Guard yard 
During the month of October 1944, employment 
on nonresidential building construction increased 
5,200 on Federal projects and 4,800 on non-Federal 
projects. Early declines on the construction and 
maintenance of State roads (starting in Septem- 
ber), indicate disturbance of the usual seasonal 
pattern by wartime conditions. Monthly changes 
on the other types of projects were relatively 
small. . 
Estimated employment and pay rolls on construction within 

continental United States, October 1944 
{In thousands] 


Type of project Employment | Pay rolls! 





New construction, total ! 747.6 





| ey 
At the construction site 609.3 | (35 
Federal projects | 215.1 | $47, 039 
Airports 11.4 2, 448 
Buildings. . . 137.5 30, 891 
Residential | 16.4 3, 348 
Nonresidential ¢ 121.1 | 27, 543 
Electrification 6 | 91 
Reclamation 11.0 2, 434 
River, harbor, and flood control 19.5 4,059 
Streets and highways 16.4 3, 467 
Water and sewer system 5.5 943 
Miscellaneous 13.2 | 2. 706 
Non-Federal projects 394.2 (?) 
Buildings 200. 7 | 46, 763 
Residential : 4.3 | Q) 
Nonresidential 106. 4 | (3) 
Farm... 53. 5 (2) 
Public utilities 88.0 | @ 
Streets and highways | 35.6 | qa 
State 17.1 () 
County and municipal 18.5 | @ 
Miscellaneous 16.4 | @ 
Other §. ‘ 138.3 Q 
Maintenance of State roads ¢ | 90.5 Qa 


! Data are for all construction workers (contract and force account) en- 
gaged on new construction, additions, and alterations, and on repair work 
of the type usually covered by building permits. The construction figure 
included in the Bureau's nonagricultural employment series covers only 
employees of construction contractors and on Federal force-account, and 
excludes force-account workers of State and local governments, public utilities 
and private firms. 

? Data not available. 

3 Includes 25,885 force-account employees hired directly by the Federal 
Government who are also included under the Federal executive service 

4 Includes 20,400 employees and $4,700,000 pay rolls for Defense Plant C or- 
poration (RFC) projects. 

4 Includes central office force of construction contractors, shop employees of 
special trades contractors, such as bench sheetmetal workers, etc., and site 
~~ engaged on projects which, for security reasons, cannot be shown 
above. 
¢ Data for other types of maintenance not available. 


Cost of Living in October 1944 


Lower prices of fresh fruits and vegetables 
brought the average cost of living essentials down 
slightly (by 0.1 percent) in the month ending Octo- 
ber 15. Prices of clothing, housefurnishings, and 
miscellaneous items continued to rise moderately 
while utilities and fuel costs remained stable. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of the cost 
of living in October 1944 is 126.4 percent of the 
1935-39 average, and 28.2 percent above the level 
of August 1939. 

The cost of the food budget of moderate-income 
families dropped 0.4 percent between mid-Sep- 
tember and mid-October, as marked decreases in 
the prices of fresh fruits and vegetables more than 
offset seasonally higher prices of eggs. Prices for 
most meats remained unchanged or increased 
slightly, reflecting limited civilian supplies. This 
is contrary to the usual large seasonal declines. 
Fresh fish prices increased for the fourth consecu- 
tive month. 

Record harvests of fall vegetables, 14 percent 
above the 1933-42 average, were reflected in large 
decreases in the prices of sweetpotatoes (18 per- 
cent), green beans (14 percent), onions (13 per- 
cent), spinach (12 percent), and over 5 percent for 
potatoes and cabbage. 

Clothing prices rose 0.2 percent over the month. 
There were scattered increases in prices of men’s 
overcoats and sweaters and women’s wool felt 
hats, resulting in some cases from the re-stocking 
of all-wool garments in stores which sold blended 
fabrics last year. There was a slight net increase 
resulting from widespread small price changes in 
work clothing articles, as dollar and cents ceilings 
at the retail level were established by the OPA, 
causing price decreases in some stores and per- 
mitting increases in others. Christmas shoppers 
found the supply of men’s white business shirts 
extremely limited. Women’s cotton house dresses 
cost more than in September because of the con- 
tinued disappearance of lower-priced lines. 

Average prices of furniture and cook stoves 
available in mid-October were slightly higher than 
a month ago, and the supply of cotton blankets 
was extremely limited in most large cities of the 
country. Higher charges for beauty shop serv- 
ices in some cities reflected increased costs of 
labor and materials. Popular brands of cigarettes 
were scarce, and many dealers limited sales to 
one pack per customer, with a consequent small 
rise In average cigarette prices. 


Fuel, electricity, and ice prices on the whole 
showed little change during the month ending 
October 15. 

Rents were not surveyed this month. 


Cost of living in 21 large cities 


Percent of change from 


Index as of |-———— 
Area and city a Sept. Oct Auc 
‘ 15, 1944, | 15, 1943, | 15, 1939, 
to Oct. | to Oct. | to Oct 
15, 1944 | 15, 1944 | 15, 1944 


1935-39= 100 


Average: Large Cities : —. +1. 
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The BLS index indicates average changes in retail prices 
of selected goods, rents and services bought by families 
of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. 
The items covered represented 70 percent of the expendi- 
tures of families who had incomes ranging from $1,250 to 
$2,000 in 1934-36. 

The index does not show the full wartime effect on the 
cost of living of such factors as lowered quality, disap- 
pearance of low-priced goods and forced changes in housing 
and eating away from home. 

It does not measure changes in (total “living costs’’— 
that is, in the total amount families spend for living. In- 
come taxes and bond subscriptions are not included. 

For a description of the methods used in computing the 
index, ask for “‘Description of the Cost of Living Index of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics.’ For an appraisal of the 
factors enumerated above, see the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on the Cost of Living, November 17, 
1944. 
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